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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



AN EPIGRAM OF POSIDIPPUS 

Happily forestalling the modern source-hunter, the "new" Callim- 
achus (Oxyrhynchus Papyri VII, No. 1011, vss. 75-77) concludes the 
story of Acontius and Cydippe by referring the version to Xenomedes of 
Ceos : cfirc . . . I . . . o^vv iptoTa aiBfv \ np&rfivi fTrjTViuif\iy /i.t/jxXrjfi.h'Oi, ivOev 6 
•n-atSos I fw6(K is f\\uripr\v !8pa|u Ka\\t(Sin)v. The last phrase brings to 
mind an epigram of Posidippus and confirms a text that used to puzzle 
earlier students of Athenaeus and of Greek epigram. I quote the text 
of Kaibel and his critical notes (A then. 414 E): 

^vp6iia-)(ov Tov Travra <^ay£iv fiopov, oia Kopiavrjv 

wawv\iKriv, avrrj pcoyas t^ei Kaveroi 
)^Xaivrji iv Tpv)(€i IleXXr/vi'Sos. aXKa (Tv tovtov 

KO.I ^ti <TTrjX.r]v, 'Attiks, koI <TTi4>dvov, 
5 £1 iroTc <70t wpoKxmv (rvvcKiap/KTev. ^Xde S' 6 fiMvpa. 

/SXapa'i CK TTcXicuv vo)8os iwurKwiiav, 
6 Tpi)(t,Si<l>6ipM'S, p,ovoX.-^Kv0oi ■ tK yap dy(OV(OV 

Tmv Tore XT|voiKt|v ijX9' vird EaXXidirT|v. 

4. xpf'" ^"TTjXriv A. 5. (l7r6pTes oi A: corr. Salmas. 7. 6 Tpix^dupffelpas A: 
corr. Mein. {St(t>ffeplas Toup); yap fortasse corruptum. 8. fort. 'Ki)valriv ut car- 
men intellegatur sepulcro inecriptum; nam Xrivbs i. q. o-opAs. 

Callimachus' phrase makes it no longer necessary to consider seri- 
ously Brunck's koXXov (sic) 6ir-qv or any other efforts to remove from the 
text KaAAioTrT/v. Without the phrase in Callimachus, Kaibel and Schott 
(Posidippi Epigrammata, Berlin, 1905) were wisely conservative in 
retaining the reading of the MSS. But Kaibel's suggestion that ydp is 
corrupt, and his cautious proposal of XiymtV (accepted by Schott) for 
XijvatKijv show that the epigram is still in need of interpretation. Schott's 
commentary seems to me diffuse rather than exhaustive. 

^vpopaxo^ may with special fitness be called a nom de guerre (cf. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 1. 37: Koi ivraWa 8ij <|><p8t|v cudxovTo koX we^ot Kot 
hnrii's; Fick-Bechtel, Personennamen, 284). It may equally well be a 
genuine name (Kirchner, Prosopog. Attic. 15052-58), but the description 
in vss. 5-6 and the dySves of vs. 7, if not the xAaTva IleAAijvw of vs. 3, 
point to a pugilist; under these conditions it is likely that the name is 
fictitious. In Athen. 245 E, 343 B, he is mentioned under the same 
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name, and in the latter place is coupled with Corydus (of. Athen. 240 P- 
241 E, 242 D), a parasite whose genuine name, Eucrates, is concealed 
almost as effectively as that of Phyromachus. The passage 343 B shows 
that both were objects of ridicule in verses of the comic poet Euphron. 
It is well known that parasites were frequently given such names to 
indicate individual traits (of. Ribbeck Kolax, 70 ff., especially the names 
'Ptvo/taxos or 'PiyofMxos, Alciphr. Epist. [Parasiti\ iii. 65, ^ixo/jaxo^, ibid. 
iii. 71). 

As parasite rather than pugilist he is introduced in the opening 
verses. The bold epexegetical infinitive is perhaps wisely retained in the 
text. It is easy to suggest iravrotjuxyov, and to contend that the resulting 
homoeoteleuta are a virtue in this irrisory epigram. To be sure, jravro- 
<^ayos is registered only for AJ*. viii. 213, the work of a late epigram- 
matist, but the parasite of Alciphr. Epist. [Parasite iii. 6. 3 exclaims: lav 
lov tS)v KaK&v oux iiroiifvav ij/Aas dvayKo^a 57 ira)i,<|>d'yo$ avTrj Koi iraiiPopordn) 
yacrryp. This omnivorous capacity is emphasized in the simile. Schott 
rightly states that crows seek their prey at night, but in failing to quote 
the Greek evidence he misses an essential point in the sequence of 
thought. In the first place, it is hardly correct to say of -nnvyvxiKOi, as 
Schott does, "quod ad irawuxtSa pertinet." There can hardly be any 
direct connection in form or in meaning with imwvxis in the sense of 
" night-revel." In form, irawwx'^os stands beside ■irawvxi^ very much as 
©ijjSaiKos beside €))7/8aios; it illustrates the beginning of the widespread 
use of the ending -Koi as we find it, for example, in the later Greek 
papyri (Mayser, Gramm. d. gr. Papyri, 451 ff.). In meaning, wavwxufoi 
= n-awvxios, and iravwx^vy ^^-^ once unwisely favored here as an emen- 
dation. But it is more essential to note that the Kopwvr] iravwxiK-^ probably 
suggested to the ancient reader all that "night-owZ" would convey to an 
English reader in its application to a person of convivial propensities. 
The same Phyromachus who here appears ola Kopwvr] navvvxtK-^ is presently 
introduced (vss. 5-6) as o imvpa jSAeV"* ^'^ T^A-tW .... ima-KWLOiv. The 
following passages seem to bridge the gap between these two ideas: 
yXavKti 8(, <^)7<ri, Kal KopaKei ly/tepas dSwarovo-i ^X^irctv • &o vvKTap rtjv Tpo<f>riv 
iavToii Orjpevovcri Kal ov irSxrav vvKTa dXXa rr/v aKpecrirepov, .... (Athen. 
353 A); y\ai)K£s 8« koi WKTiKopaKH Kal to, Xomto. ocra rrjs ■^fiepai dSvvarct fS\i- 
irciv, Trji vuktos piv OripevovTa rrjv rpot^v avToli vopi^tTai (Aristot. H.A. ix. 
34. 619 B). Not only does our hero correspond to the bird in his 
rapacious desire for food, and in nocturnal depredations, but also in 
dimness of vision — aSwarti fiXen-uv — although in Phyromachus' case 
the dim vision is a result of his own combativeness, the occasion for 
which we shall presently discover. 

Another point of interest in this simile lies in the fact that the com- 
parison of a parasite to a crow, of a koAoI to a Kopai, is a commonplace 
in Greek literature, and was probably a favorite topic in Greek comedy. 
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This latter possibility we cannot afford to neglect in an epigram that 
ascribes at least some of Phyromachus' features to 4 Xr]V(uKri KaAAioinj 
(vs. 8). Certainly the earliest occurrence of the theme is in Aristophanes : 

tSoKu Si fwi ®«a)pos avT^i vXtjcriov 
T^ttjuai KaOrjaOai Tr)v Kt<f>a\rjv KopaKOi e\mv. 
«t' AXKi/8ia8i;s ««■£ T-poi fit TpavXxcrai, 
'oXas; ®im\(K Tr)v K£<f>aX.7]v koXukos «X"' (TFosps 42 ff.). 

Alcibiades' lisping equation of Kopa| with KoXai had a great vogue; it 
appealed to the teachers and preachers, to Diogenes (op. Athen. 254 C), 
and to Epictetus (ap. Maximus xiii. 54), who declared that as KopaKti 
destroy the eyes of the dead, so KoAaxes injure the souls of the living, 
and blind the eyes of the souls; the moralizing tone of A.P. xi. 323 
(beginning "PS koL AdfifiSa fwvov Kopaxas Ko\a.KO)v Stopijet) is doubtless due 
to philosophical influence. But such a passage as Lucian's Timon 48 is 
as likely to reflect comedy as philosophy: x"'/'*' ^ B&nroTa, koi ottuk tov^ 
/uapovs Tovrous KoAaKas <^«\a^ tows im rijs Tpairt^Tjs /xovov <^iXovs, to, a\Xa Sk 
KopaKwv ov8iv 8ia<l>€povTa<s. Furthermore, the mask of the koAo^ and the 
jrapacriTos On the comic stage represented the character as hook-nosed: 

KoXai §€ Kal irapacriTOS /xiAaves, . . . . , lirC^pwiroi, amadik (Pollux iv. 148); 

if we may properly put beside Pollux a passage from the Physiognom. 
attributed to Aristotle : ol (Si ttjv piva) iirt^pwirov {f.■)^ovTf.<i) djirh rai jxeTiiyiTOv fvOvs 
ayo/jLOTiv avoiScis • ava<j>ip€Tai iirl rovi Kdpaxas (811 A. 61), we shall see 
that the hook-nosed parasite of the comic stage may have been in the 
poet's mind when he introduced the simile, quite as much as the essen- 
tial trait of ira/x<^ay(4x which Kopaf and KoXa^ have in common (cf. Die- 
terich, Pulcinella, 34 ff.; Giese, de parasiti persona, 81). 

Whatever the range of ideas in the poet's mind, the immediate sug- 
gestion in the first verse and a half of our epigram is hardly more than of 
a greedy parasite. After this characterization there follows, in the style 
of the emrv/t/Sioi', a reference to the burial-place, in this case of no ordi- 
nary sort, but a pcoyas (cairtTos. " Proof of the parasite's poverty," says 
Schott, evidently taking it to refer to a rough grave dug at the least 
possible expense. Kaircros certainly means "grave" in the Iliad 24. 797, 
and in Sophocles Ajax 1165. 1403, but this meaning is a specialized form 
of its commoner meaning "trench." One suspects that the specialized 
meaning, occurring as it does in both authors in the same general situa- 
tion, is a meaning that is derived from the immediate environment; the 
haste and informality of burial in the midst of active warfare are sug- 
gested by the usage in Homer and Sophocles. (Note the context in 
Homer, especially vs. 800, and m Swao-ai .... Ta^was a-veva-ov Ajax 
1164-5, raxivaTf. 1404). But although there are many ctitv/x/Sw. in which 
economy in the interment of the dead is the main theme, and although 
there are in such epigrams stereotyped elements (e.g. ■q lUKpi) \i6<k, 6 
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\iTos TufijSos), nowhere else in such €irmj/i/3to or in any other cinTVj«,j8ia 
does KairtTos in the sense of "grave" occur. Under these circumstances 
I regard it as altogether likely that the pcayas Kaireros is only an ex post 
facto grave; to start with, it was a natural fissure in the earth. Phy- 
romachus, returning from a kHiuk or a dinner-party in the early morning 
light, peering out dimly from beneath his bruised and swollen eyebrows, 
poor night-owl, failed to see the trench and fell into it with fatal results. 
Over the trench, and the corpse of the parasite, Posidippus calls for the 
conventional o-t^Xt; and crrl^vo^, and himself supplies the epitaph com- 
memorating the catastrophe, and the character and the external appear- 
ance of the deceased at the time of his death, all in the conventional 
form of the iirirvfilSiov but with comic effect. 

This interpretation of Kaweros makes it easier to understand the other 
details of the epigram. The clothing and other external features are 
described in this epigram, as they seldom are in the tiriTv/t/Sia, simply 
because this death is an accidental death ; the dead man is entombed in 
the garments he wore at the time of the accident — x^"^ '•' Tpvxn. 
n^XXtjviSoi. The vicissitudes of the parasite's life are brought out in 
Alciphr. Epist. [ParasitJi iii. 42. 1: 5 yap x^«s anrdpv<t>oi irirapots, ws 
opqs, Kal Tpv^tvois paKiW TTjv alSS) TrcpiCTKeirui. But Schott maintains not 
only that poverty is suggested in the phrase, but that the Pellenian 
cloak reveals a new characteristic of the hero: he is a professional irvKTrfi 
and winner in the games celebrated at Pellene in Achaea. Certainly 
there is abundant evidence that victory in these games was rewarded by 
the gift of a p^Xatva for the manufacture of which Pellene was famous 
(Strabo 386: €<rTi Si Kal Km/xi] HfXX^vr), odtv Kal al HeXXriviKal ^Xatwui, as koi 
a6Xa irCdeaav iv rots dyci)<Ti; cf. Hesychius, Photius S.V. IleXAijvi/cat ^Aaivai; 
Pollux vii. 67; Suidas s.v. IIcAA^vtj; Schol. Pindar Nem. ix. 82, and 
Boeckh's note in Pindari Opera III. 194). Obviously the picture of 
Phyromachus as a pugilist, an old-time winner in the games, harmonizes 
with his name, with his toothlessness and bruised eyebrows, and with 
the mention of dySves in vs. 7. Yet I venture to doubt if our hero ever 
participated in any formal public contests. He is a parasite, and the 
hard knocks he got came in the natural course of his manly efforts to 
secure a living at the expense of others. Like many of his kind he was 
a true Spartan, and I doubt not, often stood his ground and earned his 
sobriquet of "Rough-house," $vpd;«axos: Plautus Capt. 471: nil moran- 
tur iam Lacones unisubselli viros, ] plagipatidas ; cf. ibid. 88: et hie 
quidem hercle, nisi qui colaphos perpeti f potes parasitus frangique 
aulas in caput; Ter. Eun. 244: 'at ego infelix neque ridiculus neque 
plagas pati | possum.'; Aristophon frag. 4K.: wro/xtVciv vXriyas aKfi.<ov; 
Plautus Cure. 396-98, Pers. 60, Amph. Frag. III. The only dySves in 
which he participated were such noble struggles for existence and sub- 
sistence; most of his kind were content to bear the blows, but Phy- 
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romachus claimed the attention even of the Comic Muse by his willingness 
to defend himself, though it resulted only in swollen eyes and the loss 
of his teeth. Granting the truth of this contention, how is the ;(Xaim 
IlfXXTjvis to be explained? I take refuge in a Greek proverb. The 
cloaks made at Pellene were not limited to any such small market as 
that offered by the managers of the games in the Achaean town; the 
xXaivai IleXXT/viKai were rraxea l/MTia and ayva^ (Schol. Pindar, Nem. ix. 
82); this little town, perhaps, hardly kept up with the changes in style; 
it was content to manufacture the comfortable substantial garments 
famous as early as Pindar's day. Hence arose the proverb quoted in 
Suidas s.v. litXX^vr) and repeated with the same explanation in Paroem. 
Or. II, 609: .... IIcAAT^vatos yyaiw, hn ruiv iraKoxa. KfiopowTiov I/jAtw.. 
Unless one chooses to differentiate sharply the p^Aaim and ;(iT(iv in this 
connection, our poor parasite has simply acquired a cloak, once com- 
fortable, if out of style, and even that is worn to rags. 

In spite of his poverty and his rude grave Phyromachus has claims 
on the community. He has joined in the revels of the men about town; 
one of them should provide the o-t-^Xtj and arTfipavoi; Posidippus supplies 
the epitaph. Phyromachus' part was a humble one, merely that of a 
irpoKixov. This is not the place to discuss the semasiology of the word. 
The evidence is bafHing (Pollux v. 65; Hesychius s.v. TrpoKwuv; A.P. xi. 
322). The term kwov applied to a parasite is clear enough (cf. Plautus 
Capt. 84-86; Diog. Laert. vi. 55; Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 43 ff.); 
it may best be interpreted in the words of Diog. Laert. vi. 60: rovi /^ev 
SiSoKTas (raiva>v, tovs Si firj StSwras vXclktSiv, tovs 8e irovrjpoms SaKvtav. The 
term irpoKvav would seem to be properly used of the well -trained hunting 
dog that goes ahead to find the prey; such an animal is necessarily 
subject to the beck and call of its master; perhaps through this associa- 
tion the word is applied to the KoXxii. The ypaiJifuiTi.Koi of A.P. xi. 322 
are wiKpol koI ^pot KaXKipAxov -n-poKwc^ perhaps because they are servile 
adherents of the Alexandrine scholar. And the general connotation of 
the word is clear from a fragmentary passage of Philodemus' Rhetorica 
(ed. Sudhaus, 242. 21 ff.): Aeyai' oi irpooraTijv MS t5>v fUTOiKwv, oAA.' « pjkv 
aoTttos ar), (fiiXov, a 8' ^tt<i>v rj Kara to tolovtov, vpoKvva. 

The thought of the a wore clause Schott correctly describes in saying 
that it is equivalent to iroXXaxis yap, etc. But what is the transition to 
the next sentence? What does ^\$t mean? Schott, never quite forget- 
ful that he is to accept Kaibel's Ai/vaiV ^^ *^6 l^^t verse, is disposed to 
think that rjXde means ^\6iv eh 'AiBov. The meaning would be appro- 
priate, but there are no parallels to such an abbreviation of ^\$ey as 
AtSov. After o-w«<ofiao-ev, one may naturally supply (^Xde) Trpos kS>im>v, 
but the function of the a wote clause is quite complete in itself; Phy- 
romachus deserves a tribute because he has been a o-vyxw/mo-T^s. On the 
other hand, we are still mystified by this parasite who has fallen into a 
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ditch and lies there clad in the rags of his Pellenian cloak. This 
mystery is solved if we regard ^A.^£ as suggesting rjXOc ■jrpos ptoya&x xaire- 
Tov: for the accident finds its explanation in 6 /Mvpa fikepai Ik ireXltov .... 
iirurKvvuov. At the same time crwexol/tao-cv leads up to the description 
naturally: for both the toothlessness and the dim vision are in harmony 
with the idea of o-vyicw/uio-Ti/s suggested in crwcKiofma-tv. And in my own 
view the intervening a-weKmiuurev suggests a further sequence in the 
thought: on his return from such a kujuos the parasite falls into the 
pwyots xctircTos. The epigram, of all the literary types, must suggest 
rather than explicitly set forth the transition in thought. I cannot 
expect that all readers will be convinced that my understanding of the 
thought is identical with the poet's intention. But my interpretation of 
ptoyai Kct'jreTos carries with it my understanding of rj\0e. 

The poet, however, is concerned not merely with solving the mystery 
of his opening verses but primarily with characterizing the dead. In 
this irrisory imrvfifiiov the parasite's external features are the natural 
means of individualizing him: his appetite is an attribute of his class. 
Phyromachus came to the Ka-n-eTos marked by certain features that are 
explained by his function as Trapao-tros and <nfyico)/«io-T^s, his dim vision 
and toothless mouth. But he came, too, marked by features that find 
no explanation in what we have as yet heard about him: he was Tpi^t- 
8i.<l>0€ptai and /hovoA.ijkv^os. The former word is an emendation, but a 
very plausible conjecture involving slight change in the text, and in 
harmony with the conclusion of the epigram. What does Tptxi8i<^^ep«»s 
mean? 

The sufiSx in Tptx'St^^eptas is unusual enough to make the considerable 
number of words in -oxs in Pollux' account of the masks (iv. 133 S.) very 
noticeable. Here we find $vpias (133), iv xp<? xouptas (133, 143), iyroKara- 
^las (144), dva<^Xavrtas (144, 145, 149), <TKMTpo<f>lai (147), xaroi rpixuK (148, 
149); and clearly the last phrase, together with Si<j>6epuis (137, 140; cf. 
&<^^£pms, 138) are of special interest. It is obvious that this suffix is 
somewhat peculiar to the technical terms applied to tragic and comic 
masks. We do not find rptxi&i^dcpuis in Pollux' list, nor does his 
description of the mask of the parasite include any features that suggest 
TpixtBi.<l>0epw.i. From the description, however, of the mask known as 
Si<l>d€pMs and worn by 6tpairovT€i in tragedy, we may get a general 
notion of its distinctive features: to. /xerrot Bepairovruiv -rrpofruyira 8i<j>de.ptai, 
(r<j)rivoK<oy<iiiv, dmcriAAos. o phr &<^^«p(as oyKov ovk e\(av ireptxpavov 8' exa kcu. rpC- 
)(ai eKTevKTf/.eva's XevKo.'s, vp6<7onrov vjroy)(p6v re Kal viroXevKov, Koi /j/uKTrjpa Tpa)(yv, 
firuTKvviov /i£T£<i)pov, oi^doAjuovs (TKvdpayTrovi (iv. 137). Similarly, of the 
women's masks in tragedy; ^ Se St^^epirts .... oyKov ow l^a. In tragedy, 
then, the 8i<t>0tpw.i was distinguished from other masks by having no oyicos; 
the reference to the hair in the description is not specifically covered by 
the first element in our compound, but both the XaiKot rptxes and Tpt^t- 
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8i.<f>0€pui? seem to be pretty well covered in Auson. Epp. 22. 9-10 (if the 
adjectives refer to Phormio): canus, comosus, hispidus, trux, atribux, | 
Terentianus Phormio. We may also note that other details in the 
account of the tragic St^dcpias would harmonize in a general way with 
Posidippus' picture of Phyromachus (hvkttjp rpaxik, d^^oA/xoi a-KvOpoivoi) 
but of course it is not certain that the comic St^^cptas would repeat these 
features. Finally, in Pollux' account of the mask of the wapoo-tTos in 
comedy, one detail is worth noting: KoXai St koI irapaxTiTOi /xiXxives, ov lajv 
e^m irakauTTpai, iirCypviroi, emraOets • t<S St jrapatriTcp (lolXXov Kar^a'yc rd wto kcu 
(jxuBpoTcpoi i<rTW, uxnrep 6 KoXa^ avaTeraToi KOKorideiTTipov Tas ot^pvi; the 
form of the ears in the parasite's mask would be a very realistic repro- 
duction of an injury our pugnacious friend might well have suffered in 
his aySves, but this detail Posidippus does not choose to include in his 
picture. 

No doubt the distinguishing features of the costume and mask of 
the parasite in comedy reproduced or exaggerated actual characteristics 
of the type. On the stage the A^ku^os was an essential part of the 
"properties" of the needy parasite: cynicum esse egentem oportet para- 
situm probe: ampullam, strigilem, scaphium, soccos, pallium, | marsup- 
pium habeat, .... Plautus Pers. 123-25, cf. Leo, Hermes 41. 441 ff.; 
vendo (says the parasite) .... robiginosam strigilim, ampullam rubi- 
dam, I . . . . Plautus Stick. 230-31; it is not possible to say whether a 
fragment of Aristophanes' AoiraXas (207 K.) is concerned with a parasite: 
ovS' ioTiv avTw <7TA.€yyis ovSe XrJKvOoi. If this evidence is scanty, the state- 
ment of Pollux (iv. 120) carries conviction: tois 8k irapaa-iTois Trpoa-ea-ri koL 
o-rAeyyis koX Xi^kvBos. Movo\'^kv6<k, therefore, like Tpixt8i(f>0epiai, suggests 
Phyromachus as he was known to the audience in the theater. There is 
no need of reading between the lines, as Schott does, and discovering a 
hidden reference to the funeral XrJKvOoi. 

According to my interpretation Posidippus has combined the fea- 
tures of Phyromachus as they were known to his friends and patrons, 
with the characteristics of the parasite on the comic stage. Just where 
this combination begins must remain uncertain; we have seen that even 
the simile of the crow may reflect incidentally the nose of the comic 
mask; the features in vss. 5-6 are not necessarily at odds with the same 
mask. But up to vs. 7 there has been no positive intrusion of the irpoa-io- 
irov Kut/uKov; in Tpixi.8i<t>6€pui's, however, the reader must have been startled 
by the technical word, and iJ,ovoXrjKvd<K fell in with the association of 
ideas stimulated by Tpixi8i.(l>depiai. Naturally the poet explains this 
startling intrusion of alien elements: «k yap dytovwv rmv t6t(. Xtjvoik^v 
yXO' xnro KaXXioTnjv. The dyiovts are suggested by 6 imvpa ^Xeipas (k 
TTfXiiov vojSos ima-Kwioiv — eyes have been dimmed and teeth lost in the 
hard treatment parasites are subjected to; but after the physical suffer- 
ing of actual experience, Phyromachus became a theme of the Comic 
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Muse; to her he owes particularly the features suggested in Tpixi'^<l>Oipiiai 
and fu)vo\'^KvO(K. Possibly the two definite articles (5, 7) make clear this 
division. The yap of vs. 7, so far from being " fortasse corruptum," is sine 
dubio necessarium ! The emendation of AijvatKijv to X-qvaiKSiv (Casaubon) 
is no longer feasible. The suggestion of Xrjvairiv in the sense of funebrem 
becomes intolerable. KaXXiomjv, thanks to Callimachus, remains intact; 
nor need we think, even if we do not read, KotXov oinijv or any equivalent 
pun. 

The epigram has slight literary merit; ^XOe in a literal sense in vs. 5, 
and in a figurative sense in vs. 8, is unpardonably awkward. But the 
poem, in my interpretation, adds to the interesting evidence in Greek 
epigram of the influence of comedy on contemporary literary types, and 
in itself is a document of some importance bearing on the parasite and 
his characteristics in life and in the drama: Ribbeck in his Kolax, Giese 
in his study of the parasite, seem to have overlooked it. Without the 
"new" Callimachus perhaps it would have passed unnoticed for many a 

day. 

Henex W. Pbesoott 
The University op Chicago 



NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon 1437; 1163; 1172 
I. Ag. 1437, for axrirU read aiyls. 

1434. off /toi <j>b^v ix{\a8poi/ i\irU i/ivaTei, 
?w$ &.V aidri TTvp i<p^ effrias ifiijs 
AlyiaSos, iis ri np6<r$ep eS ippovQiv ifwl. 

1437. o5to5 yi.p ijfjuv ( dinrls ) ov ap.tKpk dpdffovs. 



iicrirls ) i 
aiyis \ 



My expectation treadeth not the halls of Pear, 
While that there blazeth as a fire upon my hearth 
^egristhus, loyal unto me as heretofore. 
For he 's our no mean aegris-shield of confidence, 

i.e. (Aegisthus, say I,), "for he is," etc. 

1. The interchange of o-tt and ty in the capital forms SP and ^f 
would have been easy. 

2. No hostility was called forth, as is the case in modem literature, 
whether by the formal pim or by paronomasia. This may be noted all 
the way from Od. ix. 366, 406, 408, 410, 414, in ovtk — Ovris, and ^ijrts — 
firJTK or, as Professor Manatt reminds me, in Od. xix. 407, 409, oSva-a-d- 
p-a/os — 'OStxrevs, or in Aesch. Prom. 85-86, Upop.rfiia — trpopnifiioy;, down to 
Xpijo-Tos — Xpixrroi in the Christian Fathers (e.g., Just. Mart. A, 4, 4; cf. 
Gildersleeve ad loc.). 

Aeschylus seems to have been especially hospitable to the play upon 
words between a proper name and some other word, as may be shown 



